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DETAIL OF MANTELPIECE FROM LAON, FRANCE. 


AN EXAMPLE OF 
FRENCH CIVIL 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
XV CENTURY 


The Lucy Maud Buckingham Memorial 


GOTHIC ROOM at the south end 
A of the Hutchinson Wing together 

with the notable collection of Medie- 
val and Renaissance objects shown there- 
in forms a portion of the Memorial to 
Lucy Maud Buckingham. It is suggestive 
of the great hall of a large French medieval 
dwelling or chateau. The original stone 
work which goes to make up the windows, 
doorways, mantelpiece, niches and corbels 
has been gathered from diverse regions of 
France, the three monumental doorways 
coming from Cussy-les-Forges, Poitiers, and 
Brive, Corréze and the mantelpiece from 
Laon. With the exception of the corbels 
which are Romanesque of the twelfth 
century, the stone work dates from the 
fifteenth century, and is characteristic of 
the late Gothic style. 

With the advance of the middle ages, 
luxurious standards of living spread from 
the aristocratic and high ecclesiastical 
circles to the wealthy burgher communi- 
ties in the growing towns. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. GOTHIC ROOM 

Architecture and particularly ornamest 
reflect this shift in social emphasis by 
greater freedom and elaboration, the most 
significant architectural accomplishment of 
the time being the erection of civil rather 
than religious edifices, to fulfill the new 
social demands. Thus, in the late middle 
ages the great hall gave upon the street, 
rather than upona courtyard, as was earlier 
the case, for the reason that communal life 
was more open and safe in the towns and 
the facade needed no longer to present a 
largely blank surface for defense. As a 
result this part of the building was given 
more lavish ornamentation and was often 
surmounted by carved gables and tourelles. 

It would perhaps be of interest to consid- 
er briefly the plan of medieval dwelling, 
which in general arrangement varied little 
throughout the middle ages. It was gen- 
erally two, sometimes three storied, the 
second floor comprising the great hall or 
grande salle and a few small rooms for kit- 
chen and sleeping quarters. The grand: 
salle such as the Gothic Room suggests 
formed the center of household life, the 
corresponding space on the ground floor in 
a great house generally being used as guard- 
room or tribunal. It was referred to as the 
salle basse and was usually vaulted whereas 
the upper hall was apt to have a wooden 
ceiling. 
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Such a hall would have been scantily fur- 
nished as furniture was of limited variety 
and form. The most important piece was 
the dressoir or cabinet used for the display 
of silver and gold plate as well as the finer 
household accessories. 

The decorative treatment of the wall 
surfaces consisted of frescoes or tapestries, 
niches for statuary often being inserted, 
as may be seen in the Buckingham Room. 
One or two fireplaces of monumental pro- 
portions formed the most important and 
striking single architectural feature, on 
which was usually emblazoned the family 
arms. 

Our fireplace has a most beautifully 
carved frieze of oak leaves and acorns ter- 
minated at one end by two grotesques in 
battle so fierce that they are unaware of 
the dragon advancing, at the other end a 
boar hunt with spearman and dogs. The 
central feature, a coat of arms supported 
by kneeling angels, is somewhat abraded 
from the destructive activities of warring 
nobles. 

Although the Gothic Room is in no way 
fitted out as a dwelling place of the time and 


serves mainly as a background for medie- 
val sculpture, the visitor may easily pro- 
ject himself thereby into the atmosphere 
of a seigneurial hall of Gothic France. 


MILLETS IN THE ART 
INSTITUTE 


EAN FRANCOIS MILLET, who had 
J never worked under a master before he 
was twenty, had escaped from the tute- 
lage of Delaroche at twenty-three and was 


turning, in despair of his living, from one’ 


style to another. When Diaz, attracted to 
the “ Riding Lesson” in the Salon of 1844, 
hunted out the new artist, he found that 
Millet had fled from his poor Paris lodg- 
ings to his native Normandy. 

The “ Portrait” in the Palmer Collection 
is hardly recognizable as a Millet, but it is 
in the boisterous humor of the “Riding 
Lesson” and done apparently from the 
same model. There is something of Greuze 
in the canvas, but a Greuze who had 
learned to paint with solid pigment. The 


loaded brush 
moves free- 
ly, preserv- 
ing the effer- 
vescent 
vitality of 
the rosy 
young 
model. Un- 
doubtedly 
the early 
style of 
Renoir owes 
much to this 
phase of 
Millet’s 
work. 

Millet’s 
lifelong ob- 
servation of 
the human 
figure had 
only a 
youthful 
period of 
sensuous 
pleasure in 
the nude. 
There is a 
small remainder of his numerous studies, 
most pleasantly conceived, and executed 
after his return to Paris. One of these 
hangs with the Kimball Collection as the 
loan of Miss Gracia M. F. Barnhart. A 
drawing of this charming “ Bather” was 
formerly in the collection of Millet’s friend 
Alfred Sensier. 

Following the success of his ‘“ Win- 
nower’”’ of 1848, Millet decided to become 
a painter of peasants. In settling in 
Barbizon to this task, he was able to use 
also observations that were woven into 
his youth on the farm at Gruchy. There 
was nothing of the social revolutionary in 
him. He strove to present peasants as 
bound and shaped to their tasks, not only 
by their past but by their inevitable 
future. 

The “Woman Feeding Her Hens” in the 
Field Collection is not the composition 
better known under that name, but appar- 
ently belongs to the same period in Millet’s 
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THE WOOD SPLITTER, BY MILLET. PALMER 


COLLECTION 
work, when the figures of youth and age 
are often contrasted; the austere old woman 
and the gentle girl, hardly peasants in 
type, might be reminiscences of the family 
at Gruchy. The features of the older 
woman are somewhat similar to the early 
portrait of Millet’s grandmother painted in 
1838. 

The “Young Woman Shearing Sheep” 
in the Palmer Collection is a_ slightly 
different version of the sketch now in 
the Boston Museum, and executed about 
1853. Millet attains great breadth in small 
compass. Toil is defined in the response of 
the muscles and absorption of the whole 
figure of the woman bending over her task. 
When Millet developed the composition 
for the large painting of 1860, he omitted 
accessories, the barn in the background, 
the sheep behind the paling, the trussed 
victim awaiting its turn, even the lower 
figure of the sheep-shearer being sacrificed 
in that picture to complete unity. 

An enthusiasm for etching which he 
caught from Charles Jacque, served to de- 
fine in his mind the impressions which he 
carried from his wanderings in the fields. 
Wheelwright, who visited him in 1855, says 
that at that time artists might be seen all 


about Fontainebleau painting out-of-doors, 
but Millet merely drew rough sketches in 
his notebook as a reminder; holding the 
image in his memory for long periods, he not 
only resolved it into essential elements b::t 
clarified the setting and established har- 
monious relationships. Since his art is o1e 
of conception and line rather than surface 
and color our paintings are very well sup- 
plemented by the etchings of his grea: 
period. ‘The Wool-carder,” “The Glean- 
ers,” “The Peasants Going to Work,’ 
“The Return to the Farm,” “The Dig- 
gers,” and “The Shepherdess,” all of the 
period 1855 to 1862, represent trials in 
several media and ultimately in oil. 

A promising contract of 1860 whereb, 
the dealers Ennemond Blanc and Arthur 
Stevens engaged the work of the three years 
ensuing as well as that under way, brought 
only bickerings and disappointments. The 
“Shepherdess” which provoked the final! 
dispute was finished for a Belgian and hung 
in the Brussels Salon of 1864. In the Print 
Collection is an etching, the “Grande 
Bergére,” in which the same shepherdess 
stands knitting near her flock. An oil in 
the Palmer Collection corresponds with 
this pose; she stands beside a rock against 
which she has leaned her staff; in the Salon 
painting she walks before her sheep. In 
our little picture harmony is felt in the 
rhythm of the pensive figure suggested 
under the 
heavy cloak 
and in the 
warm sun- 
light that 
pauses on 
flock and 
shepherdess. 

In signing 
the contract 
of 1860 
Millet listed 
as begun the 
painting 
“Bringing 
Home the 
Newborn 
Calf” which 


is now in 


THE BATHER, BY MILLET. 
LENT BY MISS GRACIA M. F. 
BARNHART 
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the Field Collection. It was not exhib- 
ited until 1864, when it drew a volley of 
criticism. The sturdy peasants carrying 
the helpless red calf on a hurdle, the breath- 
less girl, the mother cow, seemed absurdly 
solemn to the critics; it might be the 
Blessed Sacrament they were carrying. A 
remarkable solidity is imparted to the 
group by the rectangular construction bind- 
ing it together, and the measure of motion 
is almost ceremonially slow, but Millet’s 
defense in a letter to Sensier is ample: 
* The expression of two men carrying a load 
on a litter naturally depends on the weight 
that rests on their arms. . . . The more 
cautious these men are to take care of the 
object they carry the more cautiously they 
will walk and keep step, but in any 
case [if they did not] the fatigue would 
be doubled.” At the gate the mist of a 
spring morning pours from the fields. Day- 
light already colors the little procession, 
but in the background the keen greens of 
dawn merge into still shadowy woods. 

In the ‘“Wood-splitter” of 1864, in the 
Palmer Collection, are reafirmed the 


rhythm and economy of effort exerted in 


the peasants’ eternal labor. Against a 
background of thin woods, the fringe of the 
forest, is lifted the crude ax of the country- 
man, a slave in thought though toiling for 
his own 
hearth. A 
dull coloring 
and murky 
light shows 
more defi- 
nitely than 
the last 
picture that 
Millet was 
still remote 
from the 
modern 
movement 
already ex- 
citing Paris. 

He re 
mained a 
studio 
painter to 
the end. 


THE SHEEP-SHEARER, BY 

MILLET. PALMER COL- 
LECTION 


BRINGING HOME THE NEWBORN CALF, 
BY MILLET. FIELD COLLECTION 


Nevertheless, in the remaining pictures 
in the Art Institute there is a stronger 
feeling for light; silhouettes more fluently 
brushed in are presented against a striking 
sky. This is characteristic of Millet’s last 
decade. Recognition had come in full 
measure and dealers competed for his work. 
In 1867 when he took his wife to Vichy 
for her health, Millet probably made the 
notations for the “Hilltop, Auvergne,” an 
oil in the Palmer Collection. The shep- 
herdess, new to him in her local costume 
and spinning instead of knitting as she 
watches her flocks, is near the top of a hill 
on whose sparse green the sheep are graz- 
ing. Behind them is the soft blue sky 
splashed with white. It is a light-hearted 
version; the illusion of his childhood was 
created for Millet by this hilly country so 
like his loved Normandy. 

The series of paintings ends with a sun- 
set, the “Guardian of the Flocks”’ in the 
Kimball Collection. The picture which has 
been dated 1871 is unfinished, and the 
sheep and foreground are summarily indi- 
cated. The peasant girl, knitting, leans 
awkwardly against a rock on which she has 
flung her cloak. She is dark against a 
golden sky in which passing clouds hide 
the sun. The color is higher than in the 
middle period, the brush more fluent, and 
the perception of values approaches perfect 
understanding. With the greater ease came 
a natural slackening of the power that drove 
his hand in the desperate earlier years. 
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SUNDAY ON LA GRANDE JATTE, BY SEURAT. THE BIRCH-BARTLETT COLLECTION 


LOAN COLLECTION OF MR. 
AND MRS. FRANK D. STOUT 


LOAN collection of unusual im- 

portance has been on view in the 

Art Institute during the late sum- 

mer months; important, not only because 

of its first public exhibition but also be- 

cause it contains works of four great 

artists who are not represented in the per- 
manent collections. 

The most striking picture is probably 
the portrait of a young man by Hans Hol- 
bein the younger (1497-1543).* The Ger- 
man master’s fame is rightfully based on 
his portraits. The contributory beauty of 
material and color in his accessories is fas- 
cinating, but neither minute execution nor 
exquisite color detracts from the artist’s 
objective; on the contrary they enhance 
the lifelikeness, the character and dignity 
of the man portrayed. 

A portrait of equal importance is that 
of a young man by Sandro Botticelli 
(1445-1510).* Thoroughly Florentine and 

*Illustrated in the September BuLLerin. 


painted with the conservative method of 
tempera, Botticelli’s pictures have a baf- 
fling and disquieting beauty, peculiar to 
the artist, which prevented his popularity 
in his day but firmly established his fame 
through the centuries. 

Frans Hals (1580-1666) is represented 
by a small portrait of a preacher, typica! 
of this so thoroughly Dutch master. Exe- 
cuted in 1637 when at the height of his 
power, this painting demonstrates Halls’ 
remarkable ability to catch a sudden pause 
or a fleeting expression and hold it on can- 
vas with the vitality of life itself. 

A small picture by Jan Steen (1626-1679) 
is a fine example of the seventeenth centur) 
Dutch genre painting. Steen, whose un- 
deniable talent varied according to his 
moods, in this work equals TerBorch as 
to rendering of texture and approaches 
Vermeer in portraying the quiet serenit) 
of his subjects. 

Aelbert Cuyp (1620-1691) is a painte! 
whose work is a complete repertory of 
Dutch life, especially in its rural surround- 
ings. The landscape which represents him 
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in this collection possesses all the qualities 
so universally associated with his name. 

The French School of the eighteenth 
century had more or less relapsed into an 
ineffective imitation of Watteau, and it 
remained for Chardin (1699-1779), follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the LeNain brothers, 
to bring back truth and reality. The 
“Little Teacher” is one of his charming 
genre pictures, distinguished from the 
northern schools by a rich mellow tone 
and a feeling truly French. 

A small interior “The Seamstresses”’ by 
Millet (1814-1875) and a landscape by 
Corot (1796-1875) complete this unique 
collection. W. A. P. 


LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


Three sets of books which are assets to 
scholarly study claim first mention among 
recent accessions to the libraries of the 
Art Institute. These are the Monuments 
Piot, the Archeological Survey of India, 
and the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Monuments et mémoires publiés par I’ Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions et Bellesletires, Fon- 
dation Piot, is commonly known by the 
name of the benefactor of the Academy, 
Eugene Piot. Papers of authority bearing 
on every art of Europe before the Renais- 
sance were called forth from the most 
learned Academicians and men foremost in 
art criticism. The undertaking begun in 
1894 comprises twenty-five volumes and is 
still in progress. 

The Archeological Survey of India has 
many ramifications. Two of the annual 
series have been acquired for Burnham 
Library. The first, edited by the arche- 
ologist Sir A. Cunningham, contains 
twenty-four volumes with the index, and 
includes the work of 1862 to 1884. The 
second called the Imperial Series has been 
continuous since 1902. It is rarely that 
complete sets can be found. 

The Journal of Hellenic Studies is the 
work most frequently cited by English 
writers on classical art. Ryerson Library 
now owns the complete set of forty-one 
volumes from 1880 to 1923. 


ALEXANDER MCKINLOCK, JR., MEMORIAL COURT, 
EAST FACADE 


THE BIRCH-BARTLETT 
COLLECTION 


Among these modern paintings are many 
new examples in addition to those shown 
last year. 

Ferdinand Hodler’s portrait of Vibert 
the sculptor and his study of a head for the 
large group “The Battle of Morat” 
demonstrate his independent theories of 


‘symmetry and unity. 


Seurat and Signac originated pointil- 
lisme as a principle of color application. 
Signac is to be found at present in another 
gallery. Seurat’s “Sunday on La Grande 
Jatte” was painted in 1886, and is one of 
the six large works of his short, significant 
career. Few of his followers commanded 
the grasp of the third dimension and the or- 
ganization of design which he added to his 
scintillating, if highly artificial, technique. 

Gauguin and Van Gogh, foremost after 
Cézanne, of the Post-Impressionist school, 
Herbin of the original Cubist group, 
Matisse, Derain, Modigliani, and Segonzac 
are among the moderns represented in this 
important collection. 


| 
Ball. 
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ALEXANDER MCKINLOCK, JR.,MEMORIAL COURT. 


SOUTH FACADE 


NOTES 


Tue McKin tock, Jr., Me- 
MORIAL Court — Illustrations appearing 
in this number of the BULLETIN give two 
views of the memorial court which is now 
architecturally completed, although addi- 


tions are to be made to the planting. 

Entering from one of the four surround- 
ing galleries one finds a parterred garden 
in the Italian style, with a fountain sunk in 
the center. The diagonal approaches to 
the fountain are gravel paths outlined with 
brick and a privet hedge; spikenard bor- 
ders an outer walk. 

Doorways into the galleries are set in a 
series of arches, Renaissance in type. A 
balustraded promenade above the galleries 
will be entered from the East end of Gun- 
saulus Hall. 


Tue Loan Couvection formerly in Gal- 
leries Il and IV has been newly installed 
in the East Gallery of the Alexander Mc- 
Kinlock Jr. Memorial Court, completing 
the circuit of exhibits around the closed 
court. 


A New Ga tery built during the sum- 
mer to the south of McKinlock Court has 
been divided into four classrooms and will 
be used temporarily for the School. 


Tue Department oF Museum Ip- 
STRUCTION will resume its classes in art 
history and art appreciation on October 
first, offering one an opportunity to know 
more intimately the collections of the Art 
Institute, as well as to develop one’s ap- 
preciation of the arts. The classes have 
the character of informal lectures, illus- 
trated by the collections or by lantern 
slides, and are open to anyone. The follow- 
ing schedule supersedes that published in 
the September BuLLetin: 


The Minor Arts in the Art Institute Col- 
lections. Mondays at 11:00. Miss 
Parker. 

The Art Institute Collections, emphasizing 
the gy and sculpture. Tuesdays 
at 11:00 iss Upton. 

The Enjoyment of the Visual Arts. 
days at 1:00. Miss Upton. 

Period Styles of Interior Architecture and 
their Furnishings. Thursdays at 11:00. 
Miss Parker. 

The Great Art Centers of Europe. Fridays 
at 11:00. Miss Parker. 

Color. Its nee and Use. 
at 2:30. Miss Parker 

Art Institute Collections. First and third 
ae gy of the month at 2:00. Miss 

Parker. 

Appreciation of Architecture, Painting and 
Coslenase. Second and fourth Saturdays 
of the month at 2:00. Miss Upton. 

Children’s Hour. Saturdays at 10:00. 


Tues- 


Fridays 
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in the department. 


Museum Instructor. 


CuanceEs or Appress—Members of the 
Art Institute are requested to send prompt 
notification of any change of address to 
Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership 


Department. 


Tue Taroccui Carps described in the 
last BULLETIN were incorrectly called an 
addition to the Collection of Little Masters. 
They should have been spoken of as an 
additional gift from the donor of the latter 


collection. 


A. C. Allen 

Miss Katherine Andrin 
Miss Mary Andrin 

Mrs. John Clark Baker 
Thomas Baker 

Mrs. L. E. H. Bellows 
Mrs. Phillip S. Blanchard 
Mrs. Frank Bodach 
Mrs. Leonard Boyce 
Benjamin Bradley 

Mrs. Owen W. Brewer 
Dr. Ralph C. Brown 
Mrs. Robert P. Brown 
George L. Bruckert 
Mrs. W. E. Carroll 
Wayne Chatfield-Taylor 
Miss Adelaide Cooper 
Miss Lisette Cullman 
Raymond Q. Dalton 
Mrs. George G. Davis 
Mrs. Louis Lee Dent 
Mrs. Kingman Douglass 
Mrs. Charles Eckstein 


. R. Ege 
Mrs. Carl Eickmeier 
Mrs. John Dayhuff Ellis 
Samuel B. Falk 
Michael J. Feron 
Joseph Feuchtwanger 
Mrs. Henry G. Gale 
David B. Gann 
Edwin B. Gillespie 
Louis K. Gillson 


There is a charge of five dollars for a 
class ticket of twelve lessons, which is 
valid for one year and admits to any class 
Further information 
and a more detailed schedule will be sent 
upon application to Miss Helen Parker, 


NEW LIFE 


ALFONSO 
IANNELLI of 
the School 
has spent 
tk £ 
months in 
the study of 
European 
art schools. 
Charles 
Fabens 
Kelley, 
Hardinge 
Scholle and 
Rose Fisch- 
kin of the 
Museum 
have also 
spent the 
summer 


abroad. 


John Gourley 
Mrs. Ernest E. Greathead 
Mrs. C. M. Gundlach 
C. J. Hambleton 
George F. Hardie 
Miss Martha Emaline Harris 
Mrs. C. Judson Herrick 
Mrs. G. Heubach 
Mrs. Mary E. Heyd 
Miss Meda A. Hill 
F. D. Hoag 
Robert H. Hunter 
Mrs. Michael H. Isaacs 
Melvin Jones 
Mrs. Edwin O. Jordan 
Fred Kaempfer 
Mrs. Robert R. Keith 
Mrs. Ezra A. Keller 
Mrs. pcs H. King 
Mrs. Howard G. Kornblith 
Mrs. Carl H. Kronenberger 
Herbert M. Lautmann 
Mrs. Martin Lindsay 
Mrs. Frank G. Lorch 
Lyman 

obert T. Mack 
Bruce MacLeish 
David Mayer 
Mrs. George H. McCarthy 
Mrs. John J. McCarthy 
Mrs. O. Victor McGrew 
Mrs. W. T. McKee 
Mrs. John M. McVoy 


MEMBERS 


SHEPHERDESS LEANING ON 
HER STAFF. DRAWING BY 
MILLET 


Ralph E. Milman 
Mrs. H. L. Monroe 
Miss A. E. Moran 
John K. Neebe 
Axel J. Norgren 
Charles W. Paltzer 
Mrs. Charles Pope 
Mrs. Ambrose V. Powell 
D. A. Pyott 
Henry Raeder 
Mrs. Curtis M. Raisig 
Mrs. Charles Ringer 
ohn M. Roberts 
‘dwin C. Salvesen 
Frederick W. Schacht 
Mrs. James P. Schryver 
Mrs. Walter Edward Schwind 
Miss Victoria Shekelton 
Dr. Harlan D. Sheldon 
Mrs. Curtis A. Spaulding 
Dr. Chas. E. Stanbury 
Mrs. Maxwell S. Stein 
Mrs. Robert Stenson 
Joseph True Steuer 
Mrs. William F. Taylor 
Mrs. Bernhard Thiess 
Mrs. Louis J. Timm 
Mrs. A. J. Todd 
Mrs. Paul A. Walker 
Miss Anna R. Ward 
Mrs. F. Woodmansee 
Mrs. Alice Cole Young 
Mrs. Arthur A. Zipf 
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EXHIBITIONS 


July 1-October 1—(1) Silver-gilt Table Service, presented by Napoleon I to his sister, 
Pauline Borghese. Lent by Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick. (2) English Furni- 
ture and Silver lent by Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr. 


July 10-October 1—(1) English Mezzotints of the Eighteenth Century, lent by \. 
Knoedler and Co., Albert. Roullier Art Galleries, and the John H. Wrenn Estate. 
(2) Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century engravings of Ornament, lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Jr. (3) Notable Engravings from the Fifteenth to the Sixteent! 
Century. (4) Lithographs by Whistler, from the Bryan Lathrop Collection. 

August 1~October 1—Selections from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection 
French, Flemish and Dutch. 

September 3—October 22—(1) Birch-Bartlett Collection of Modern European Paintings. 
(2) Water colors from the collection of Martin A. Ryerson. (3) Paintings from 
the collection of Mr. and Mis. Frank G. Logan. 

September 15—October 22—(1) Work of Viennese Children, the pupils of Frank Cizek. 
(2) Painting by W. V. Cahill. 

October 30-December 14—Thirty-seventh Annual Exhibition of American Painting an 
Sculpture. 


ACCESSIONS 


Print DEPARTMENT 
38. etchings by Whistler and 16 by Rembrandt. Bequest of Ethel P. Wrenn. 
iniature from Rhenish psalter of the XIII century. Purchased from the O. S. A. Sprague fund. 

Engraving by Pierre Imbert Drevet. Purchased from the A. Mannheimer fund 

Engraving by Antoine Masson. Purchased from the B. Loewenthal fund. 

Engraving by Robert Nanteuil. Purchased from the F. E. Ogden fund. 

Water color by W. Emerton Heitland. Logan water color prize, and Julius Loewenthal fund. 

Gouache by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Purchased for the R. A. Waller Memorial. 

Engraving by Pierre Imbert Drevet. Purchased from the Stickney fund. 

Engraving by Samuel Palmer, 6 etchings by Antoine Waterloo, drawing by George Bellows, 
etching by Demenico Tiepolo. Purchased from the J. B. Fair fund. 

Etching by Claes Berchem, 44 etchings by John Crome, 7 etchings by David Wilkie, 1 lithograph 
by George Bellows, 1 etching by D. S. MacLaughlan. Purchased from the A. H. Wolf fund. 

Poster by Austin Cooper. Presented by Park Phipps. 

Prints by Galanis, Decamps, Maillol, Lévy, Ribot, Kayser, Lepére, Buhot. Added to the Alber: 
Roullier Memorial by Mrs. Albert Roullier and Miss Alice Roullier. 

8 lithographs by Pamela Bianco, 5 drawings, 1 by Ricketts, 2 by Kent, 1 by Soudeikine, 1 by 
Derain. Presented by Robert Allerton. 

Engraving by Master I. B., 2 engravings by Edelinck, 1 by Beham, 1 etching by Du Jardin, 
2 by Berchem, wash drawing by Lanfranco. Presented by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

18 wood-cuts in color by Elizabeth Norton. Presented by the artist. 

Etching by Ernest D. Roth. Presented by Milwaukee Art Institute. 

74 ay ty by Gavarni, 3 by Daumier, Isabey, and Manet, 1 drawing by Cousins. Presented 

the Print and Drawing Club. 

21 Be 2 by Charles S. Keene. Presented by Mrs. Ervin L. Roy. 

12 etchings: i Achener, Blampied, Hardie, Hutty, Jaques, all Philbrick, Resler, Lee Sturges. 
D. C. Sturges, Tuttle, Woodberry. Presented by the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Etching by Rodolphe Bresdin. Presented by Walter S. Brewster. 

Water color by Ben Silbert. Presented by Mrs. Emmanuel Mandel. 


Decorative Arts DEPARTMENT 
36 textiles for the Robert Allerton Collection of Prints and Chintzes. Presented by Robert Allerto» 
2 Incan textile fragments. Purchased. 


Italian cope, XVI mony ee Finnish rug and French cope, XVIII century. Purchased from t/ 
Ella M. 

Venetian brocade, XV - century. Purchased from the Geo. W. Sheldon fund. 

Glazed terracotta altarpiece by Benedetto Buglioni. Presented by Miss Kate S. Buckingham. 
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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Portrait of a Young Man, by Christoph Am- 
berger. Purchased for the R. A. Waller 
Memorial. 
Washington, portrait in oil, by Gilbert Stuart. 
Presented by popular subscription. 
L’Avocat pensif.. Oil, by Honoré Daumier. 
Presented by Charles H. Worcester. 


CHILDREN’s Room 

Madagascar lambarima. Presented by Mrs. 
W. J. Watson. 

13 reproductions of antique Italian brocades, 
Greek triptych, 6 bronze handles, classic 
period and 3 casting molds. Purchased 
from the C. H. Worcester fund. 

Filipino necklace, copper filigree. Presented by 

Miss Carolyn Wicker. 


ScHOoL 
Piece of weaving, Swedish. Presented by Mrs. 
Isabelle Fleming. 


[ue 1924. 

455 volumes: 32 on Painting; 14 on Sculp- 
ture; 72 on Architecture; 34 on Graphic 
Arts; 55 on Design and Applied Arts; 93 
on General Art and Archeology; 117 
Continuations; 38 Miscellany. 88 Gifts. 


PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN. 
COLLECTION OF MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN 


Noteworthy accessions: Monuments et memoires, Fondation Piot, 25 vols.; Handzeichnungen 
vlamische und holldndische meister, hrsg. von Joseph Meder, Albertina facsimile; Handzeich- 
nungen italienischer meister des 15-18 jahrhundert, Albertina facsimile; Journal,of Hellenic ~ 
studies, 1880-1921; Courboin’s Histoire illustré de la gravure en France, Vol. 1; Archao- 

logical Survey of India, 38 vols. 


LOANS 


Print DEPARTMENT 
13 vater colors by Maurice de Viaminck and 4 by Paul Signac. Lent by Martin A. Ryerson. 
4 mezzotints, by Clint, Ward, Cousins, and Dixon. Lent by the Albert Roullier Art Galleries. 

82 engravings of the XV and XVI centuries. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 

Paintings from the collections of Charles L. Hutchinson, Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank D. Stout. 

The Birch-Bartlett collection of European paintings. 

3 paintings by Ben Silbert. Lent by Mrs. Emmanuel Mandel, Mrs. Oscar Mayer, and Maurice 
Raynal. 

Portrait of Lord Byron by Thomas Sully. Lent by Mrs. Arthur Meeker. 

5 mural panels by John W. Norton. Lent by the Logan Museum, Beloit. 


DecoraTIVE ARTS 
13 pieces of English furniture: painted panel, table, 2 mirrors, 2 candlestands, 2 wall-brackets, 
schairs. Lent by David Adler, Jr. 


Cuttpren’s Room 
49 objects, textiles, etc., from the Ionian Islands, Morocco, and Tunis, and 17 Indian and Javanese 
textiles. Lent by Miss Carolyn Wicker. 
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OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


JANUARY 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL, Monpays, Tuespays AND Fripays 
AT 2:30 P.M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


2 3:30 p. m. Lecture: “The romance of Oriental rug history.” Arthur Urbane 


Dilley. 
6 Lecture: 
7 Lecture: 


“Interior decoration—the Colonial home.” Lionel Robertson. 
“Space composition in the world’s greatest architectural styles.” Pro- 


fessor Emerson H. Swift. 


10 Lecture: 
13 Lecture: 
14 Concert: 
17 Lecture: 


20 Lecture: 
21 Lecture: 
24 Lecture: 
27 Lecture: 


“Gothic sculpture in France.” Lorado Taft. 

“Interior decoration—the American-Italian villa.” Lionel Robertson. 
By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

“Sculpture of the Renaissance in France.” Lorado Taft. 

“Interior decoration—the American-Spanish home.” Lionel Robertson. 
“The art of the theatre.” Thomas Wood Stevens. 

“French sculpture, XVII and XVIII centuries.” Lorado Taft. 


“Interior decoration—the American Early English home.” Lione! 


Robertson. 
28 Lecture: “Furniture (especially with regard to embroidery coverings).”” Mar) 


Symonds (Mrs. Guy Antrobus). 


31 Lecture: 


4 Lecture: 

7 Lecture: 
11 Lecture: 
14 Lecture: 
18 Lecture: 
21 Lecture: 
25 Lecture: 


2 Concert: 
5 Lecture: 
9 Lecture: 
12 Lecture: 
16 Lecture: 
19 Lecture: 


28 Thanksgiving holiday. 


“Contemporary French sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 


“The making of a picture.” Philip L. Hale. 
“Contemporary French sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 
“Composition.” Philip L. Hale. 

“Contemporary French sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 
“Persian pottery.” Charles Fabens Kelley. 
“Sculpture of Central Europe.” Lorado Taft. 
To be announced. 


Chamber music. By the Philharmonic String Quartette. 
“English sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 


To be announced. 

“American sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

“The art of Spain today.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
“American sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 


23 Christmas holiday. 


6 Lecture: 
13 Lecture: 
20 Concert: 
27 Lecture: 


30 Christmas holiday. 


“The enjoyment of color.” Prof. Walter Sargent. 


“The Woolworth Building and its message.” Henry Turner Bailey. 
“Interiors and their composition.” Bessie Bennett. 
By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


| 


